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seventeenth century had little relevance to the sort of machinerv
with which boys and girls of the twentieth century are familiar.
In so far as the principles of classical dynamics have any bearing
on familiar problems of practical interest, such as clock design
or marksmanship, they lead to gross discrepancies unless supple-
mented by considerations which lie outside the curriculum of
an elementary course. Unless these limitations are intelligently
grasped, the teaching of elementary mechanics must promote an
attitude more akin to scholasticism than to the scientific oudook.
This explains why some people think that economics is a science.

While school examinations pr^cribe the use of formulae for
the suppositions eccentricities of perfecdy smooth balls slipping
down frictionless slopes or indefinitely small objects swinging
in vacuo from weighdess cords through immeasurably small arcs,
school mechanics is as lifeless and inhuman as memorizing the
bones of the frog. The teacher who has no voice on the com-
mittees which perpetuate this practice can bring the dead bones
to life only if he (or she) is able to unearth the fossil history of
the subject, and, by so doing, relate what the pupil is learning
to known facts about geography or mediaeval warfare. The pupil
who now understands why the principles were important at the
time when they were first discusseH will have no difficulty in
recognizing the circumstances in which it is appropriate to apply
them. Only when the pupil can do so, can the teaching of
mechanics give any insight into the methods of genuine scientific
investigation. The teacher, who recognizes that five units of
interesting information are more easy to memorize dian one unit
of irrelevant and unpalatable material, can equip himself for
his task by browsing in the pages of Professor Wolf's History of
Science and Technology in the Seventeenth Century.1

When long-distance westerly navigation first began, the prob-
lem of longitude at sea made the perfection of the clock a
pivotal issue in the technology of the sixteendi and seventeendi
centuries. The existence of die clock itself provided die means
of studying motion in an age when piratical expeditions and
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